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ensuing, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, then and there,
after divine service, to deliberate with your brethren in
chapter assembled. I remain, reverend sir, your faithful
servant,

R. S. HAWKER,

FEBRUARY, 1844.                                  The Rural Dean.

Accordingly on 5th March, the clergy assembled in
the vicarage, and walked in procession thence to the
church in their surplices. The church was filled with
the laity; the clergy were seated in the chancel The
altar was adorned with flowers and lighted candles.
After service the laity withdrew, and the doors of the
church were closed. The clergy then assembled in
the nave, and the rural dean read them an elaborate
and able statement of the case of rural chapters, after
which they proceeded to business. His paper on
Rural Synods was afterwards published by Edwards
<2? Hughes, Ave Maria Lane, 1844.

It is remarkable that synods, which are now every-
where revived throughout the Church of England,
meeting sometimes in vestries, sometimes in dining-
rooms, were first restored, after the desuetude of three
centuries, in the church of Morwenstow, and with so
much gravity and dignity, over fifty years ago.

The importance of the weekly offertory is another
thing now recognized. The Church seems to be pre-
paring herself against possible disestablishment and
disendowment, by reviving her organic life in synods,
and by impressing on her people the necessity of giving
towards the support of the services and the ministry.
But the weekly offertory is quite a novelty in most
places still. Almost the first incumbent in England to
establish it was the vicar of Morwenstow, before 1843.

He entered into controversy on the subject of the
offertory with Mr. Walter of The Times.

When the Poor Law Amendment Bill passed in
1834, and was amended in 1836 and 1838, it was
thought by many that the need for an offertory in,fth day of March nextt clearly enough. weary to death
